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Mary Shaughnessy 


In the story of Johann Schmidt I said that every day 1 saw a story on the 
streets which would be most interesting if I had time to write it. Every day 
since then I have seen not only one but several. The streets are full of them, 
but I have my professional duties. (I am a barber.) And these little dramas 
uncaught by the pen of genius float away to the great sea of the unknown. 
I must, however, tell this tale of Mary Shaughnessy, for it is the history 
of thousands of girls. Yes, thousands upon thousands. You must think of 
that. This story, however, requires as a preliminary, that of J. Pennypacker. 


Josiah Pennypacker was a Christian and believed in God. He read the 
Bible daily before going to bed and would have read it each morning, as he 
had been brought up to do, but that he was too busy. He believed God had 
written it, or at least had dictated it, and he thought that any one who doubted 
God’s authorship was an enemy to Society. He absolutely knew that Christ 
was the only son of God, and that He had been put to death for no reason 
whatever but the hatred of the haughty and wealthy Jews. To him the Bible 
was the whole moral law, as of course it must be, being the word of God, and 
the crucifixion was the supreme tragedy of the world. But it happened so long 
ago that it really had no contact with, or application to, our time, and he 
would have thought it a species of sacrilege to suppose for a moment that the 
words of Christ could be practically applied to the trusts and tariffs, money and 
monopolies. Religion was only for a future life; and as a preparation for it, 
to give a sweet, self-satisfied feeling on Sunday. To attempt to apply it prac- 
tically on Monday would have been an indication of mild lunacy. Christ was 
a pale Ghost, not a socialistic leader who had lived, spoken and suffered death 
for Opinion's sake. In this Josiah Pennypacker was not widely different from 
his own pastor, the Rev. Thistlewaite, who was (at least so he said) specially 
commissioned of God to set the crooked straight, with inside information as to 
God’s secret preferences and intentions. Considering the great advantage of 
this inside information, it was surprising that the Reverend could not see the 
crooks in his own congregation, a fashionable one; indeed, the most fashion- 
able congregation, sprinkled among which glittered several of the sleekest and 
most powerful financiers; statesmen and captains of industry, including Josiah 
Pennypacker. I have often noticed in my profession that pompous men will 
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take the chair for a Sanday morning shave before going to church, who, the 
night before, have b2en shaving the very life of the poor thinner and thinner. 
Nevertheless, all bow down to them. It is the power of wealtn,—at once the 
cruelest and most contemptible power there is, for in present-day society it is 
essentially the stealthy, legalize. robbery of the wor'sess. I caa say this safely 
here, but in rny own shop, beside iny own chair, I am as obsequious as any. 
(One must live you know.) As I snave their full-blooded necks, I think how 
much stronger is custom than the individual. How perfectly useless it wou!d 
be for me to let my razor slip into their well-filled jugulars. Successors would 
come in a day. No, my dear fciend (I a sure nobody would read this except 
my friends)—no, it is not men, but institutions, which need vein-slitting, 
Josiah Penaypacker was a self-inade man. He had begun as a small cash 
boy, and now he owned the huge establishinent known all over the land as 
“Pennypackers.” He had never received help from any one, so he said proudly, 
although if pressed he might have been willing to admit that while he was 
“maxing himself” God had looked on with an indulgent sinile. He had one 
emotion in common with the Creator: when he luoked upon his work he saw 
that it was all very good. Mr. Pennypacker was lunch:ng at the Down Town 
Club with another well-fed citizen, thick-necked, smooth-shaven und 30 swollen 
he looked as if a pin-prick would start a jet of prosperity, Mr. G. D. Knowall, 
president of the Clothiers National Bank. They were discussing (I think that 
is the word the papers use), a canvasback duck, and wild rice croquettes and 
the outrageous utterances of a socialist street orator whom Mr. Pennypacker 
had heard the previous evening. No wine heated this discussion, for Mr. Peu- 
nypacker firmly believed that the Demon Rum lurked beneath all human nise-y, 
and he contributed large sums to the effort tu create virtue by prohibiting vice. 
His contributions to prohibition, to his church and to charities of various hues 
were large. He approved of the utmost frankness between his right hand and 
his left, and would have scorned a conspiracy of silence between them. Not 
that his liberal donations were a part of his advertising fund. Not at all. He 
gave because he was honestly bitter against evils as he saw them. If any sub- 
conscious motive lurked, it was that the gifts were investments rather than ad- 
vertisements; that they would be noted in the Heavenly system of bookkeeping. 
“The fellow was saying”, he continued, with a juicy morsel poised on his 
fork, “Tnat there is no such thing as a self-made man, or a self-made fortune. 
Society makes both the man and the fortune.” “Ridiculous,” said Know- 
all. “Preposterous.” “That arrested my attention”, he went on “and I stopped 
to listen. He said all fortunes were drained fror the labor of the hard-work- 
ing masses by means of legalized robberies, special privileges created and pro- 
tected by law.” ‘“Hard-working masses,” grunted the banker. “Did you see 
his hands? I'll wager they were as soft as—as my own,” and he rubbed his pink 
fleshy hands together. “These agitators never did a days work in their lives. 
What they"need is the chain-gang.” (The waiter coughed) ‘He said, resumed 
the merchant, “If only the privileged classes would abolish their special priv- 
ileges, the poor could all take care of themselves. That what the masses of toil- 
ers want is justice, not charity.” “I'd hate to offer him a dollar,” grumbled the 
banker, stuffing his mouth full of duck and celery. “Pennypacker, 1 wish you 
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would ask him what he meant by Special Privileges. What privileges did you 
or I have that are n't open to every American boy? We cant all get to the top.” 
“{ have said many a time,” retorted Mr. Pennypacker. That under God I owe 
no man fur my success. 1] ama self-made man and proud of it.” “You are,” 
said the banker, heartily. “I never had eighteen months schooling in my life.” 
“Certainly not,” assented Mr. Knowall. “I believe in liberty of conscience and 
liberty of speech,” said the merchant, “but I object to licehse under the name 
of Literty.. No man should be allowed to attack our institutions. I consider 
that mun a firebrand. He was deliberately setting class against class. You 
ought to have seen the ragged, hungry mob he was talking to. If I am any 
judge of human pature, they would easily be made discontented with the lot 
God has given thern.” “Such demagogues ought to be in jail,” quickly agreed 
the bankcr, “and it’s a disgrace to the country they are permitted to open their 
inouths,” saying which he opened his to receive a cargo of duck. The waiter, 
a lank, clerical-looking gentleman, with a very large and prominent Adam's 
apple, had been moving about like an automaton, which is the very perfection 
of waiters, but at this last remark he opened his mouth and seemed about to 
say sumething. However, he only swallowed air and closed his mouth in silence, 

The fact is the waiter was himeelf a socialist, and sv longed to suggest 
some quite elementary truths to these wealthy but ignorart gentlemen that he 
almost forgot himself. Barbers and waiters must pay to Custom the penalty 
of self-efiacement and. silence under every provocation. I have seen barbers 
more learned than the men they shaved, and waiters more intelligent than the 
men they served, and yet with ignorance, brutality and insult all active before 
them they must rigidly keep silent. Custom governs the strongest of us. Pity 
that it should be so, for it is mostly foolish. The survival of the dead ideas of 
a dead past. ‘I wouldn't demean myself by getting into a controversy with 
such a feLow,” continued Mr. Pennypacker, “but I repeat that when I saw the 
pale and hungry mob around him and heard his incendiary language I trembled 
for our free institutions.” ‘“Where were the police?’ asked the banker. “Why 
didn’t they run him in for disturbing the peace or obstructing the streets?” 
“Nice land of the Free,” thought the waiter to himself. He was a Swiss. “Pen- 
nypacker, I wish you'd asked him to name some of those privileges,” said the 
benker. ‘0, he did; he did,” interrupted Mr. Pennypacker, ouickly. “‘Land mon- 
opoly, or the paper title that holds land vacant and out of use. Money mon- 
opoly; or the banking privilege that controls the currency. He had you there, 
Knowall.”” The banker grunted. “The taxing power, used for special inter- 
ests, subsidies, bonuses, the tariff. O, he had a string cf such nonsense. I didn't 
pretend to follow it. But just think of it, Knowal!, such cattle as that, with 
scarcely a rag to his back, trying to upset the wisdom of ages. It is perfectly 
outrageous.” “And the ignorant mcb swallowed it, lsuppose?” asked the banker, 
“()f course they did. I have no. doubt of it. I never saw a more desperate-look- 
ing lot of men in my life.” “Well all I have to say is that this country has 
been too good to such riffraff; it’s too deniocratic, and the time has come when 
we must clean out these vermin with the strung arm of the law, backed by the 
military. What we need is a little more of the tactics of Russia. I tell you 
the old cstablishcd govermments know how to deal with the mob.” 
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At this the gaunt waiter, with the death-head eyes, nearly lost his dignity 
and the carcass of the duck he was stiffly bearing away. “I was so indignant,” 
said Mr. Pennypacker, “that if I had remained a moment longer I could not 
have contained myself. As 1 was leaving he shouted in his fanatical voice, 
und it seemed as if he purposely was aiming at me! Poverty is the root of all 
vice and all crime, and privilege is the root of ali real poverty.” “Well, that 
fellow could be arrested and confined asa lunatic,” said Mr. Knowall. “There 
ought n’t to be any trouble about that.” “Yes,” said Mr. Pennypacker, light- 
ing his cigar, and returning to a more good-humored view of life, “he had you 
in the privileged classes all right, Knowall. You're amoney baron. But I defy 
him, or any one else, to show where I have ever had any privilege whatever 
from Society, as he calls it.” And this time the coffee which the waiter was 
decorously placing before Mr. Pennypacker did slop over a little. 


Mary Shaughnessy was an orphan,—a sweet impulsive girl of seventeen, 
with those wonderful Irish grey eyes which sometimes go with the lustrous 
dark hair in which there is atinge of bronze. She served at the ribbon coun- 
ter of Pennypacker’s Department Store for four dollars a week. She shareda 
narrow cell in an obscure house with Elsa Deffendorff, a Juno-like girl in the 
shirt-waist department who was older in years and service and got six dollars 
a week. Each paid a dollar and seventy-five cents for the room, leaving Mary 
two dollars and a quarter a week for shoes, clothing, carfare and incidentals 
such as food. She had to dress well in black, as required by the rules of the 
store, with neat white collars and cuffs; so when exhausted by standing all day 
she often sewed, darned, and laundered half the night in order to satisfy the 
Pennypacker standard of good outward appearance, and at the same tine to 
save the tweuty-five cents a day almost necessary to satisfy the still older rule 
of eating. She was a loving, affectionate sunny nature, anxious to oblige every 
one and born to yield, not to resist. It was Christmas Eve and the bells and 
chimes all over the great city were ringing out to the witnessing stars the Heav- 
enly command of “Peace on earth, good will toward men,” that peace and that 
good will which mean something greater than charity; greater than mercy;— 
justice; and which included even the little shop-girls, the daughters of men. 
Mary staggered into her dingy apartment and threw herself upon the unmade 
bed and sobbed from the very depths of her heart, “I wish to God I was dead! 
I wish I was dead!” It is something terrible when the young, for whom the 
gates of pearl are just opening, wish to find rest in that chilly narrow room from 
which we all shrink. “I wish to God I was dead,” and the pretty little hands 
were clenched and the soft cheeks, thinner than they should have been, were 
stained with tears. “What's the matter, Mame?” asked Elsa, waking up. “O, 
nothing. ee ~ I am so tired. I'm so tired I cant go on. I hope before 
next Christmas I'll be dead.” Elsa crawled out of her own bed and put her 
armas around the slender figure and whispered again, “What's the matter?” 
Nothing, I tell you, except that I’m just worn out. It was half past eleven to- 
night before they let us off. I've been on my feet all day long and they ache 
so. I ache all over and I just had to cry.” “l wish you were in our department,” 
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said Elsa. “I'd fix-it for you. I can do anything I like. I didn’t go back after 
supper.” ‘O, they had a midnight supper in the restaurant for us,” moaned 
Mary, “But I didn't go. 1 was too tired to eat. And they gave me five dollars 
in an envelope for a Christmas present. They are awfully good to us. It aint 
their fault, but I just dont want to live this way. I am so tired of being always 
tired; always hurried; always hungry; always worried; always miserable. O, 
I dont see how the girls live on four dollars a week or even four and a half.” 
“They dont,” said Elsa, significantly. “O, I cant do that. I just cant do it. 
I'd rather die,” sobbed Mary in a frightened voice. “I always think of Jim. No, 
I'd rather die.” Jim drove a Pennypacker delivery-wagon and was wealthy, 
He got eight dollars a week and supported a helpless mother. “Why cant I 
get out of this?” asked Mary, with a frightened look in her eyes, sitting up and 
placing her arms around Elsa’s neck. “Aint there any place, Elsa, where girls 
can go and live decent?” “Not that I know,” said Elsa, in a cold hopelessness, 
“unless you're rich.” “I'll kill myself; that’s what I'll do,” and. the despairing 
child threw herself down again on her tumbled bed, sobbing as if her heart 
would break. “No you wont,” said Elsa, decidedly. ‘You're played out now. 
We've all been there.. Here, Kid, is a box of fig-crackers. Eat some of these 
and turn in. Tomorrow is Christmas and you can sleep just as late as you like 
and Jim willcome around and you'll feel better. Eat the crackers. What you 
need is food,” and the larger girl sat beside the smaller one, forcing her to eat 
the crackers. Then she took the patched shoes from the aching feet, rubbed 
the aching back, mopped the aching head with a wet towel and hovered over 
the exhausted girl until a heavy sleep, blissful as an opiate, had deadened 
the misery of living. 

Elsa was a “bad” woman. Atleast those who knew, or thought they knew, 
said so; and while some of the more intoxicated chimes continued to shout 
merrily, late into the night Elsa sat looking upon the lovely head, the long black, 
silky lashes lying so delicately upon a cheek lovely as a roseleaf and which, as 
I have said, would have been rounded if only it were not starved. Even so, 
youth made a desperate struggle against starvation, and, gallant fighter that 
it is against all odds, it gave a hint of fresh young beauty. “Poor little devil,” 
murmured Elsa, looking down upon her. ‘Poor little kid. Jim, or no Jim, she'll 
have to come to it, or take the morphine route, or starve,” and Elsa stooped 
down and kissed her. And while the merry bells still jangled she whispered, 
“Merry Christmas, Mame,” and laughed a little scornfnl laugh at the mockery 
of her words. As a barber—which you understand is the same as saying, as a 
philosopher—I perfectly understand that in a Christian society sin must be 
punished and there can be no excuse for human frailty, and yet it seems too 
bad that Elsa was a “bad” woman. Mary woke with a guilty start as the great 
clock, in the market-house tower, boomed in her ear. She shivered with terror. 
She would be late. She would be docked in her wages. She might be discharged. 
Her floorwalker, Mr. Bingle, would have her in his power. He could discharge 
her. And Mr. Bingle had selected her as another pretty plum for his eating, 
and by alternate hardships and flatteries, insults interchanging with weedling, 
tyranny contracting and expanding, had made her life horrible, but ere the clock 
had done striking she realized that her terror was only a species of nightmare. 
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It was Christmas morning! She was free, and a delicious sense of safety and 
ease possessed her. But as she counted the strokes tu eleven she jumped froin 
her bed. Jim was to call for her at eleven. She made haste to dress. Elsa's 
frowsy bed was einpty. It was a cold, bare room, suitable to a cold, bare Christ- 
mas inorning that offered nothing in life to her. A strip of ragged carpet lay 
on the floor. A stationary washstand was in the corner, in which was an al- 
cohol-lamp, a coffee pot and curling-irons as Elsa had left them. A chafing- 
dish was on a rickety chair; a bottle of milk, three eggs and two buns in a 
paper sack stood on the window-sill. The wall blossomed bravely in soiled 
and stained bunches of roses, tied with blue bows, which had seen better 
days, and for decoration there was a looking-glass with powers of distortion 
which would have done credit to a great daily, A few advertising chromos of 
doll-faced beauties and a calendar, headed by a landscape, with a placid brook 
and kine were pinned to the dingy wall, and over Mary’s bed hung her one 
heirloom, shadowy recollection of her babyhood, a cheap lithograph of Jesus, 
the Christ, looking down with a mild expression, and the tips of his fingers 
tenderly drawing aside his vestment to show the flaming sacred heart. It 
was cheaply framed; but it was her sheet-anchor; her link with the dim past, 
when she had a mother. It was a visible and actual realization of Heaven, 
and a for-giving power and the happiness which she would find some day in 
the immortal lite, if only she endured the miseries of this one and remained 
good. Yes, certuinly, no matter what happened, she must be good. If she 
could not reinain good, then she must die and be taken into the gentle bosom 
of this merciful God. If she was bad she would go to eternal hell-tire. 

The landlady thrust a grizzled and tangled head and the end of a broom- 
stick into the room and said, “There’s a gentleman below.” “I'm coming. Tell 
him I'm coming,” and Mary bustled about, giving a tap to the beautiful halo 
of hair, tying a spotted veil over a neat, plain hat with some grey turkey-feath- 
ers bristling out of the band, and snatching a piece of worn fur, which resem- 
bled a mangy cat, with one last and hasty look in the distorting glass, she 
hurried out. “Merry Christmas,” shouted Jim, his cheeks glowing with the 
sharp air and his eyes shining with excitement. “I caught you.” “Merry 
Christmas, Jim. Yes, you pretty nearly caught me in bed. O, Jim, I was so 
tired lust night and so weak that I just wanted to die. I did, Jim. I'd rath- 
er be dead than live this way all my life. J look forward each day, Jim as if 
it was a hell. You dont know what it is. You aint a girl.’ “Dont talk that 
way, Mame. If you was to kill yourself, I'd kill myself, i aint so much in love 
with living myself. Your're all there is in it for me. The rich is the only 
ones get any goud out of life.” “Jim cant we do something to get away from 
this? What can we do?”. “Nothing,” said Jim. “Aint there anything, Jim?” 
“Nothing. What is there? Where could we go? What cuuld we do? Pen- 
nypacker’s is the best there is,” ‘Yes, I know, Jim, they're awfully good to 
us." But Mary did not mention to Jim, Mr. .Bingle, who threw her the ruyal 
Pennypacker handkerchief as if it were a brick-bat. 

“Mame, here's a Christmas present for you,” and Jim, looking eager, sty, 
and pleased, all at once, produced froin the threadbare pocket of his thred- 
bare purplish-green overcvat a smail package and laughed trom the botiom 
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of his heart when Mame said “O!” and her eyes got as big as the “O” at the 
sight of a highly-polished gold ring, set with a garnet perfectly visible to the 
naked eye. “O, Jim, you ought n’t to have done it.” “I know it, said Jim, 
delightedly. “Where did you get it!” “Tiffany's.” “Now, Jim!" “Well it's 
solid gold all right and a real Arizona ruby.” “O, Jim!" “I got it at Penny- 
packer’s last night. Have had my eye on it for a week, but I waited to get 
a discount on it. I know one of the jewelry clerks. Mame, it’s our engage- 
ment-ring. Let me put it on you.” “Jim, you ought n't to kiss me right on 
the front steps.” “ That’s all right. Nobody’s looking, and I dont care if they 
are. It’s no crime to love a girl and I guess it aint no crime in this city to 
kiss her on the street.” Whereupon Mame burst out crying, to Jim’s utter be- 
wilderment. Finally she cleared her eyes, admitted she was a fool and just 
all tired out and presented Jim with two neckties, a little wobbly in the stitch- 
ing and a little puckered at the seams, but made with her own hands, often 
at one o'clock in the morning when she should have known better. Arm in 
arm they went their way to Moretti’s where there was to be turkey dinner 
for sixty cents. Ah, those slices of turkey! Gold-leaf is massive compared 
to them. And as they sat at their feast they calculated that on Jim's wages 
at eight dollars a week, which would surely increase with his years, he could 
lay by an average of ten dollars a month, which in five years would be six 
hundred dollars and he would be only twenty-five and she twenty-two and 
then they could get married and have a room all of their own in some lovely 
tenement-house, while they both worked at Pennypacker’s, which certainly 
was a good, kind house. They indulged in all the castle-building which the 
seductive science of arithmetic promotes and they figured the very day when 
they could hope to be married. Thea, too, there was always the unexpected. 
Jim was in truth a dutiful and loving son and supported his aged motner af- 
fectionately, and yet in the course of time and nature it was inevitable that 
she mnust die and this would be so much saved; and so they were happy. 
Jim, or to give him the name which nobody else gave him except on the 
pay-roll, James Barnes, was an earnest-faced litcle chap of twenty, pale as 
the over-worked, under-fed boor are apt to be even in youth, but this paleness 
wus somewhat relieved by abnormally large freckles scattered over his nose 
and cheeks, reminiscences of his childhood, when the Widow Barnes did the 
scrub-work in order to permit him to freckle freely in the purlieus of Chris- 
topher Street. 1, myself, naturally think of freckles and daisies together. 
Both seem to belong to the country; to the wird-blown spaces and sun-smit 
meadows. I am of a poetic temperament and go to the park nearly every 
Sunday to watch the changing beauty of the grass and trees from the first 
bright green buds of spring to the leafless stems of winter. Often when I am 
shaving a customer I fancy that his face, covered with lather is, a red and 
white pecny, and I use lilac-water in the shop; it is so suggestive of spring. 
I always associate freckles with sunburnt hair, bare feet and ruddy country 
faces, and it does seem as if city freckles must be weak in comparison. Prob- 
ably they are. But Jimmy’s face was so pale that his freckles looked real 
healthy. His eyes were so dark you would have called them brown, but they 
were a deep hazel, like dara clear agate, and they burned in his face like 
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lamps. He loved Mary with that devouring insanity which in the infinite 
mercy of Nature only comes to youth and sometimes is the only love of a 
lifetime. His wages were as I have said, thirty-two dollars a month, with 
the hope of a possible fifty or sixty as the supreme reward for his manhood. 
A man used to come to my shop about four times a year to get his hair trim- 
med, (he never shaved), who said; “The world owes everv man a living.” 
He certainly had not collected his, and I have often thought of the phrase 
and wundered just how much of a liviug the world really does owe to the man 
or woman who is industrious and frugal, but with only average ability and 
none of the acquisitive instincts of the animals of prey. Is it only forty or 
fifty dollars a month? Or, if more, why cannot he or she collect it? Who is 
collecting it? Where is the hitch, and how much does the world owe to the 
poets for a living who have no sense at all, but are helpless? If it were not 
for my barber business I could not live at all. I would starve on my poetry. 
This is a problem worthy the study of even a barber. 

Josiah Pennypacker had a few outside interests: some stock and a seat 
in the directory of the banks of which he was a customer, but these were in- 
cidentals. His capital, his credit, his heart and pride were devoted absolutely 
to Pennypacker’s. He had able lieutenants and some of the leaders were in 
a sense partners. Nevertheless Pennypacker’s was Josiah Pennypacker, and 
in the corner room on the eighth floor he would be found every day, smooth- 
shaven, round-cheeked, square-jawed with his fingers on every lever of the 
great machine. To him came Josiah Junior at regular, irregular intervals, and 
for the only purpose with which he had ever associated his father,—a produ- 
cer of cheques. There seemed some excuse for this pactolian flood while the 
young man was in college, fraternizing with the aristocracy who had become 
multi-millionaires some years, or perhaps even a generation, before his father; 
but several years had passed since he had achieved a fashionable graduation 
by the aid of tutors, crams and, “He is a son of Pennypacker. We want him. 
He may give liberally some day.” And still he did nothing for himself or the 
world except to call for cheques. The father’s heart grew heavier with the 
cheques, but not because of them. He begrudged his on.y child nothing, but 
the great institution which he had built up as the monument of his life was 
nothing if the son of his heart was a failure. What was the name of Penny- 
packer if the only heir to that name secretly despised it as a trade brand? 
The father who pulled mercilessly the right lever at the right time in his great 
machine, even though flesh and blood were crushed by it, had not the heart 
to pick up his son by the scruff of the neck and throw him, also, into the flood 
where were struggling the pale-faced boys and girls on whose life-blood Pen- 
nypackers subsisted. Possibly Mr. Pennypacker might have done this if it 
were not for the influence of the blue-eyed lady, still with pretty pink cheeks 
and grey-blonde hair and insipid face, his wife. Her son was her idol and 
she would have fed not only the father's money but the father himself to that 
sacrifice. Josiah Junior and his young-old friend, Lawrie Mason, were on their 
way back to the gay broad road, after one of the irregular regular visits to the 
eighth floor, when, as they passed the ribbon counter, Lawrie gripped Josiah 
by the elbow. “By Jove, Joe, there's the finest thing I've ever seen in Pen- 
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nypacker’s. I wonder what’sthe price?” ‘Where?’ “That girl at the ribbon- 
counter.” ‘Oh, I dont know the price. Which one do you mean?” “Which 
one? There is only one. The girl with the glorious grey eyes and bronze- 
bleck hair. By God she’s a beauty! Joe, that girl has no business behind a 
counter.” “Yes,” answered Joe, with only mild enthusiasm, “she is pretty. 
But covne along; the girls are perquisites of the establishment. No trespass- 
ing.” “Lucky boy,” laughed Lawrie. “You're like the Sultan of the Arabian 
Nights.” “Nonsense,” said Josiah, with some irritation. “I'm not one of Pen- 
nypacker’s establishment.” “I wish I was,” retorted Lawrie, and the young 
men walked to the bank, where Josiah gave his friend a thousand from the 
proceeds of the cheque, which Lawrie pocketed indifferently with a simple, 
“Thanks, old man.” 

Oh, the torch Beauty! The flare and the flicker of it. It was flaring now 
this delicious month of June at the ribbon-counter of Pennypacker’s in the 
shape of Mary Shaughnessy, whose torch had singed the wings of Lawrie 
Masun, but he had forgotten the burn almost as soon as he pocketed the thou- 
sand. Not so Jusiah Junior. He felt a sense of ownership of her and her 
torch had set his blood aflame so that not all the cold moonbeams of June 
could quench it. He had looked and lusted as one dves standing beneath a 
perfect peach, bending its slender, stem, velvet-cheeked, sun-painted, juicy and 
fragrant, ready to drop into the outstretched hands. Jusiah had determined 
to eat, though he had to break the bough. His assumed indifference was hy- 
pocrisy to throw Lawrie off the track, born of an instaut jealousy, lest Lawrie 
himself reach for the fruit. It was June, a month of witchery and glamour. 
It was the time when madness distils from the radiant moon and the Heaven- 
ly lamps, a month which has much to answer for if the men of the cross and 
gown have the only true mandate of the only true God, as they assert they 
have. A month which has much to answer for if that hydra and illusive 
monster, Society, be right, that millions must live on forty dollars a month 
and none may love save by cold sanction of the law. I wonder which is rignt, 
the men of God, or God? Man, or the Nature which made him. It was June, 
and it was not difficult for Josiah Junior to know Mary Shaughnessy; no 
more difficult than the heir apparent to the throne to know a scullery-maid 
in the palace kitchen, or the aun of a planter in the South, of the old days, to 
know a slave-girl in his father’s barracks. And yet Josiah learned a lesson 
when, with easy assurance, he lounged over to her that same afternoon and 
said with perfect confidence: “Miss Shaughnessy, cant we make a date for 
dinner this week? How about tonight?” and received a prompt and decisive, 
“No, sir. I never go out with gentlemen.” “Oh, you must get over that,” he 
laughed. “We'll make up a party some time,” and then he had tact enough 
to drop the subject for the present. His open notice of her brought sly looks, 
giggles, nudges and some scowls, which made the childish face look more 
babyish and beautiful for its blusnes. As he became studiously polite and 
attentive to her Mary began to buiid castles and see visions. She was only 
a daughter of Eve, you must reme:nber, and not a very ancient one, either, 
Suraeti:nes, although she loved him, she said, just as much as ever, Jim, in 
his old ciothes, aud work-a-day hands began to slip into the background. 
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Jim felt this. You may talk of the wonders of modern science and wireless 
telegraphy. The wireless is a dray compared to the perception of lovers. 
Horror perched on Jim’s heart and whacked huge chunks from it with his 
mattock-like beak. Daily and nightly the cruel gnawing went on. Jim re- 
proached her. She denied it and began to dread seeing him. Their meetings 
were no longer so happpy. Sad mistake. Love lives upon smiles not tears. 
Love is a butterfly, a creature of the sunshine; not of the storm. Take the 
word of a barber who has shaved many a bridegroom: Love will not live in 
the continuous rain. 

It was June, and Mary was now drawing four and.a half a week. Per- 
haps a boy could have starved successfully on that, but Mary was a daughter 
of Eve. She craved to look beautiful even more than she craved food. She 
wanted nice things, pretty collars, dainty under-clothes, neat dresses. There 
they all were before her eyes in the very store which had caught her vam- 
pire-like, was sucking her blood. Ladies in ermine and sable swept past her 
in winter, and sylphs and fairies in gauze and lace floated by in these June 
days, smelling of violets, great purple bunches of which bloomed at their 
waists. Four dollars and a half a week. Take a pencil and paper and count 
it up. It is amusing. For bed and shoes, hat, coat, dress, stockings, under- 
clothes, waists, corsets, veils, gloves, umbrella, store-aprons, hair-ribbons, car- 
fare, sewing, washing, and at least fifty odds and ends, and, oh, yes, we must 
not forget food. It would be necessary to have some food to keep alive. 
Sometimes I relapse into silence as I stand rubbing the lather into a customer's 
beard or deftly drawing the razor over his cheek, and he perhaps thinks be- 
cause I am not sociable that I am without ideas. He is mistaken. At such 
moments I am calculating what these working-girls do with their surplus 
money. Now, at four and a half, or let us say six dollars (many get only three), 
a girl would have an average of about eighty-five cents a day to spend. She 
could spend ten cents for breakfast, ten cents for lunch and twenty cents for 
dinner. Then she would have forty-five cents a day to dress on and for room 
and carfare, theatres and luxuries. Or she could spend the whole eighty-fiive 
cents on mere eating, if she was a glutton, and go without clothes. Or, if she 
was a peacock, she could spend it all on clothes and go without eating. But, 
of course if she wanted nice things and wanted food, also, she would have to 
arrange some other way. And you will understand six dollars a week is very 
high wages. To me it seems somehow unjust and out of joint to think that 
they must actually starve their bodies to get the few simple pleasures and dec- 
orations which youth always craves; just little comforts and trifles: Of course 
I know that they ought to be content with the lot which God has assigned to 
them, as Mr. Pennypacker said, and they ought to save their money and be 
respectably married, but a girl is a girl and she will probably to the end of 
Time crave to be pretty. Maybe it is born in them. Maybe God is respon- 
sible for this, also, for I have seen birds preening themselves in the spring- 
time and trying tolook beautiful; and certainly a girl must eat to live, though 
possibly God overlooked this when he assigned them to their lot. And yet it 
is hardly possible, because it is the first great law of His own creation. She 
must eat, and there's the rub. 
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Mary Shaughnessy was young, pretty, not ready to die of starvation and 
her wages were four dollars and a half a week. And there were so many 
thousands like her, fighting for every place left vacant at Pennypacker’s, just 
as starving dogs fight for a bone, and so Pennypacker bought girls at four 
and a half a week. That was the average market price, and that was one of 
his special privileges which Mr. Pennypacker overlooked when he was boast- 
that he had no such benefits. The socialist waiter, with the phenomenal 
Adam's apple ahd the death-head eyes was longing to enlighten him by whis- 
pering, “You have many privileges and one of the greatest is that society to- 
day by its special privileges, makes poverty in the masses and you fatten on 
these poor. Why wont you get off their backs?” 

It was June,—a sultry, enervating day. All day Mary had stood at the 
ribbon-counter and smiled upon the ladies seated before her until she hated 
them. She had unrolled and rolled ribbon till it seemed that hell would be a con< 
tinual unrolling and rolling of firey bands. The cool-{ooking ladies in white 
clouds had drifted past her, leaving the odor of violets and mignonette. They 
were so pink and well-fed and she—oh, her eyes ached so; her back ached so; 
her feet ached as if she would like to cut them off, and she was faint with 
chronic starvation. A roll and coffee twice that day was all she could afford. 
Pay-day was far off and she had but thirty cents to her name. Mr. Bingle 
had said never would she have her wages raised while she was obstinate and 
foolish, but if she was a good, sensible girl, she should be put in the millinery 
department as a hat-demonstrator at ten dollars a week. Ten dollars a week! 
That was more than Jim got. Poor little pale-faced Jim! But she couldn't. 
Oh, no, no, she couldn’t do that. There was something horrible in this mak- 
ing sale of her self, and to a bald-headed old man, who was repulsive to her. 
This view of himself never entered Mr. Bingle’s head, which must be admit- 
ted was rather bare at the top. As he trod the floor in majesty, Mr. Bingle 
was to himself Apollo. Apollo in cut-away coat and white waistcoat and 
rather sporty trousers. A stoutish Apollo. A thoroughly commercial and 
somewhat greasy Apollo. But certainly he never imagined any one viewing 
him as a bald-headed old man. To Mary, however, he seemed crowding Me- 
thuselah a very close second, and bald and fat with that unctuosity wnich 
suggests greasiness. Youth has its own view of time and age and, therefore, 
I repeat that whatever Mr. Bingle may have been to his mirror, to Mary he 
was an old man. At last the day of torture ended. The doors swung shut. 
The cloths were spread and Pennypacker’s disgorged its thousands of prisoners, 
They say patience is a virtue and virtue is its own reward. Certainly Josiah 
Junior had been patient, patient as the cat which is stalking a bird. He had 
fluttered the bird, but not frightened her. He had learned his lesson when 
he first asked her to dine with him. 

The day had been terribly enervating, but the evening was voluptuous, 
the coolness of the night beginning to caress the fervor of the day, Mary 
Shaughnessy knew neither the color of the sky, nor the softness of the even- 
ing. She was too tired to note anything but her release. Too tired to eat. 
Too tired to live. Exhausted body and soul, life was a cruel torture. Her 
budy wus one great ache. Oh, why must she live through the night only to 
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meet such another day on the morrow, and more and more morrows in end- 
less procession, and the only way out through Bingle’s touch of her. Every 
fitber in her shrank with physical repulsion. She had a sort of moral goose- 
flesh at the thought. She drew her self together and her eyes opened with 
horror at the mental and physical repugnance. God, how dreary was exist- 
ence, and on tup of it all, though indeed too tired to eat, starvation was 
weakening her. She was only a little girl, and life should have been glad to 
her, but it was hell, and death seemed better than its unbruken dreariness. 

“Ah, Miss Shaughnessy, good evening. It’s a lovely evening isn't it? It’s 
good to be alive such an evening as this, isn’t it? May I walk with youa 
little way?” It was Josiah Junior, immaculately dressed, looking so cool, so 
superior and, yes, the weak face was pretty. She fastened her eyes on his 
pale lavender tie and even in the very agony of death the conveutionalities 
had force enough to brace her up a litde and she laughed. “I am going home. 
You wouldn't care to go where I live, Mr. Penuypacker.” “Well try me,” and 
he went with her. After a few minutes’ chat he said, with a tender note in 
his voice, “Miss Shaughnessy you look very tired. Now please don't be 
afcaid of me. It hurts me. Let me put you in a cab and take you huine, or 
take you to dinner. It shall be just as you say. I am going to leave town 
next week and really I'd like to show you that I wort bite. Wont you trust 
me?” Ah, me. I ain perfectly sure that that is exactly what the serpent 
said to Eve. Tender, woinanly women hate to hurt anyone. They hate to 
refuse, and the surest bait to whisper “Wont you trust me?” It was very 
alluring, both the human syinpathy and the prospective dinner. She was 
silent. He threw up his arm to a cabby, who was at the curb in an instant. 
“He shall take vou home alone after dinner, if you wish it,” ssid Josiah. 
“Alone.” The word fell into the empty halls of her existence with dismal echu. 
How empty and sunless her existence was. Her heart was fluttering for a little 
of the joy of life. She hoped—yes, hoped, that he would not leave her. “Cate 
d'Or,” he ordered, and for the first time in her life she felt the luxury of sinking 
into cushions and being whirled away while she rested. The Cafe d'Or was 
only a second-rate restaurant on Sixth Avenue, but to Mary it was nothing 
less than Heaven. Music, lights, brilliant gowns, gentlemen in evening dress 
waiters hurring to and fro. A busy throng and their business seemed wholly 
pleasure. Flowers. Bustle. Chatter. Perfume. Every one seemed on a holiday. 
Everyone was laughing. By the skilful engineering of Josiah and a tactfuf 
waiter, she found herself, she scarcely knew how, sitting opposite Josiah ata 
little table in a retired corner. She ate she knew not what. A soup, which 
was the most delicious thing she had ever tasted, and which mude her feel 
st-onger in a few minutes. “Now, Miss Shaughnessy,” said Josiah, gaily, 
“This will be our last little outing together this surnmer, but I hope not our 
very last, and I am hungry as a bear, so you must keep me company.” One 
luscious dish followed another, which she delighted to eat as strange and for- 
bidden fruit. She only tasted her glass of golden wine with the bubodles 
through it, in spite of all Josiah's insisting. She did n't care for that, and she 
was actually startled when Josiah left on the little silver salver a whole silver 
dollar for the waiter. Ah, what it was to be rich. This was life. No care, 
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no worry, no hunger. She was so comfortable, so sweetly half-sleepy.... . 

He put her in another cab and as he did so placed his arm around her. 
Once more she sank down into the cushions. If only she could live thus, life 
would indeed be worth living. He took her hand as she sat beside him and 
began to plead with her and presently he drew her into his arms, whispering, 
“My darling. My darling.” She felt the woman's joy in yielding. After a 
time he called up to the cabby, “247 West Sixty-third Street.” She heard, 
but did not care. She had meant to die, but before the great dark and the 
coldness came it did seem as if she had a right to a little of the warmth and 
perfume of life. And so they arrived at his bachelor apartments. The sum- 
mer passed as a dream and then quickly vanished. One gusty November 
morning the Daily Scavenger hada new sensation in massive black and lurid 
red across its front page: “Josiah Pennypacker, the multi-millionaire mer- 
chant, shot by one of his employes.” Those who cared toyead further, found 
that it was not Josiah Pennypacker, but Josiah Pennypacker, Jr., who had 
been shot at and slightly wounded as he was about to board the steamer La 
France for a few weeks recreation in Paris, Nice and Monte Carlo. The nar- 
rative continued, ‘His assailant was arrested immediately, though he tried to 
kill himself. His name is James Barnes, and it is said he is a driver in the 
Pennypacker establishment. No cause for the shooting is known and with 
splendid magnanimity young Pennypacker refuses to prosecute. He was only 
slightly wounded in the arm and embarked on the voyage in care of the ship's 
surgeon. The police say that Barnes is a dangerous anarchist. If so, Mr.Pen- 
nypacker owes it to society, on his return, to put this rabid animal behind 
the bars.” (Poor little Jimmy Barnes!) “Rumor has it that one reason Mr. 
Pennypacker would not miss the steamer is that Miss MacWalter, daughter 
of the copper magnate, was on board. Their names have been much associ- 
ated of late in high society circles.” While the thousands read and forgot 
the shooting incident, and while little Jimmy Barnes pressed his pale face 
against the prison-bars, pretty Mary Shaughnessy lay on her bed, sobbing as 
if her convulsions would break her slender body. On the floor lay the crum- 
pled note of her dismissal and above her the pitying Christ looked down as 
before, pointing with gentle hands to his heart of flame. One could fancy he 
looked even more pityingly than in her former squalid abode. Mrs. Penny- 
packer, pink, pretty and insipid, was receiving congratulations on her son's 
escape. She sat in her luxurious drawing-room, which was carpeted to a per- 
fect softness and curtained to a perfect twilight, so becoming to complexions 
and other works of art. ‘Dear me,” sighed the lady, “I am so glad he is saved. 
This crazy man who tried to kill him sent Mr. Pennypacker word that he 
would kill Josiah if he did not marry some shop girl. The ideal” “The very 
idea !"" echoed her audience. ‘Riches have their perils,” continued Mrs. Pen- 
nypacker, with sad resignation. “We are always being blackmailed or im- 
portuned. Only two years ago a grey-haired woman, older than I, and who 
should have known better, haunted me, insisting that Josiah must right her 
daughter, as she called it. Restore her good name! Restore her good name, 
indeed. If these girls would only look after their own good names, they would 
be better off.” “Yes, indeed!’ said the chorus. “Impudent, brazen hussies 
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who lie in wait for innocent young men.” “I have no sympathy with them,” 
continued Mrs. Pennypacker, with just a touch of firmness in her voice. “Not 
the slightest. A woman who cannot keep her virtue has no sympathy froin 
me.” ‘Well, we should say not,” said the chorus. ‘What would become of 
Society?” “This wornan,” resumed Mrs. Pennypacker, “wept and raved and 
told of her husband. I believe he had been an army officer and was totally 
paralyzed. There was no shaking her off until finally we had to call in the 
police and they stopped it, and we never saw her again. Josiah said it was 
blackmail, which was growing more and more common.” “Of course, it was 
blackmail,” said the chorus.“ But in any event, even if it were true,”—and 
here Mrs. Pennypacker rose to a very high moral plane,—“The idea of a girl 
who has given herself out of wedlock expecting my son to marry her. To 
actually make her his wife.” “Ridiculous,” said the chorus. And so say we 
all. Ridiculous! Mrs. Pennypacker touched her lace handkerchief to her lips, 
simpered with the self-consciousness of a heroine, and rang for tea, with 
which. more important scandal of higher society was served.: 

“One must live,” said the poor, cringing thief before the great French 
Prime Minister, as a pathetic excuse for his robbery. “I do not see the neces- 
sity,” replied his eminence, swollen with all the affluence and influence of 
Special Privilege in Church and State. In time the food burst and fine lords 
and ladies, struggling to keep their heads above the blootiy waves, cried out, 
“One must live.” ‘‘We do not see the necessity,” said the descendants of the 
thief, and shoved them under. One must live, or die, and we by nature shrink 
from death. One must live. Do not forget that, my friend, especially if you 
are my Christian friend. One must live, ard we shrink from death. Mary 
Shaughnessy must live; but how? Alas, why should we ache our hearts by 
following the pretty, trusting thing down the path of degradaticn and misery. 
In this Christian civilization she was born to be preyed upon, and in her ef- 
fort to live she made her feeble attempt to prey in return. But I see no 
reason why we must fullow her to the sordid and pathetic end. Down on 
Avenue A, in a tawdry window of a pawn-shop, is a cheap little ring, with a 
garnet distinctly visible to the naked eye, and inside, overlooking the bundles 
and parcels so full of human wreckage, is a cheap lithograph of the Christ 
Jesus, who looks down upon all the starving bodies and troubled faces with 
pitying glances and with gentle hands points tenderly to the flame burning in 
his sacred heart. Will the day of their redemption ever come? 


Pennypacker slept the sleep of the godly in his luxurious bed, beside 
his most exemplary and virtuous spouse. Dull, agonizcd groans came from 
his sleeping lips. His wife, in laced night-gown, sat up in bed aud shook him, 
crying nervously, “Josiah. Josiah. Josiah. Wake up. What is the matter 
with you?” He started up, with waxen face, frozen with terror, and great 
drops of sweat rolled down from under his grizzled hair. “Oh! Ah! Ah! 
Is that you, Mary? Tnank God!” “Why, what's tne matter, Josiah?” ‘“No- 
thing,I guess. Only anightmare. But it was horrible.” “Why, what was it? 
You are trembling.” “I thought it was judgment day and I could see the fires 
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of torment in the black bottomless abyss, and far on the other side, as one 
sees the stars, were millions of faces—miilions of them; and every one was 
wan and thin, and their mouths were drawn with suffering; their cheeks were 
pinched with hunger, and from deep sockets their eyes looked at me horribly. 
Oh, horribly! Some carried the corpses of little babes. And from all of them 
came wailing and prayers for pity and sounds of weeping. They pointed 
their hands at me and I heard God Himself say, ‘Josiah, you are cast into hell 
eternal, for you bave builded upon the blood of the poor. You have wither- 
ed the dewy flowers of youth. You have sucked dry the honey-cups of others’ 
lives. Go into eternal tornent.’ And I thought the devil seized me. Just 
then I woke up, and it was you.” “Why, Josiah Pennypacker,” said the 
virtuous lady. “What an absurd dream.” “But, Mary, it was so real,” he 
whispered. “So real. So real.” ‘‘Real,” she snapped, with contempt. “Josiah 
Pennypacxer, do you imagine that God would dare send you to hell? It is 
perfectly ridiculous.” So say we all. Ridiculous. 
But Mary Shaughnessy? Ah, that is different. She was wicked. 


FreLIx BeNcuULAT. 


Books and Pamphlets 


“Prison Memoirs of an Anarchist,” by Alexander Berkman. The Mother 
Earth Publishing Co., 55 W. 28th Street, New York City. Price, postpaid $1.50. 
If the object of a book is to shape men into better beings, Berkman has am- 
ply succeeded in his task, for one cannot follow our comrade through the 
trials of his prison life without emerging a different being, without acquiring 
a broader and deeper understanding for the psychology of the revolte’. 

His sympathetic nature kindled by a generous urge at an age when man 
measures not, nor calculates, when it is nut yet stunted and tainted by pru- 
dent reticence nor thwarted by the ifs and buts of a utilitarian code of mo- 
rality, he offered himself and allowed his pent-up spirit of revolt have to 
have full sway. That he paid dearly for rising above the swamp of human 
indifference is evidenced by the intensely dramatic unfoldment of his long 
seclusion. Life's stern realities and its imperative demands often forbids one 
to become introspective or to study our kind at close range like in a prison 
where its victinis are herded tcgether and offer a sad, yet fertile field to 
acquaint the keen observer with the devious traits of human nature. 

And Berkman does it in a masterly way. He finds men rendered harsh 
by an excessive struggle, but beneath their uncouth exterior he realizes that 
they too are human and never fail to respond to the touch of sympathy. He 
proves to us that the only ethical difference between the “‘criminal’’ and the 
rest of us is that he dwells on the other side of the penitentiary wall; that 
he merely seeks outside the pale of laws what could not be secured within 
it; that men must live and Strive to live even under the most adverse cir- 
cumstances, and that pena. systems foster the very conditions they aiin to 
correct, Ail these truth3 are embcdied in Berkman’s vivid portrayal, this 
powerial indictment against prison-life has been gleaned in the solitude of a 
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dark cell, and if it is fraught with pain, it must be remembered that this 
very pain is the toll exacted by human experience. 

A similar experience would have broken the spirit of the average man, 
but Berkman, on the contrary, proves himself to be made of stuff that is not 
uncommon in Europe, but unfortunately unknown in America—that of the 
born rebel, whom the prison bars or privations cannot phase, and is every- 
ready to resume his revolutionary work, battle-scarred, yet full of earnest- 
ness and virility. 


“Liberty and the Great Libertarians,” by Charles T. Sprading. Published 
by the author, 6829 Broad St., Los Angeles, Cal. Price, postpaid, $1.50. This 
interesting work is really filling a long-felt want in the radical literature, as it 
aims to give a handy, concise yet complete reference of the various phases 
of thought upon the subject of human freedom. A somewhat similar attempt 
was made years ago by Dr. Max Nettlau to give us a classified list of works 
dealing with this pertinent question, and while it was international in char- 
acter, his brief and rather incomplete annotations gave but a faint idea of 
the different trends of thought and their application to life. And Comrade 
Sprading comes to the rescue and goes into the very heart of things, he 
compels attention, he stimulates our thoughts by making authors speak; he 
deals with essentials and gleanes from hitherto inaccessible sources their 
best utterances. He has covered a wide field in a conscientious and pains- 
taking manner. There is one field, however, that the author has left unex- 
plored — the French revolutionary literature and drama — the most fertile, 
earnest and inspiring, and whose influence is felt the world over. We might 
also mention among the omissions Guyau’s treatise on morality without ob- 
ligation or sanction, which to our mind strikes the keynote of Anarchism, 
and is superior in many ways to anything advanced along this line by Spen- 
cer, Nietsche or Stirner, and whose works would certainly appeal to the sym- 
pathetic nature of Comrade Sprading. The author is to be commended for 
his earnest effort, and for bringing to light an able symposium on the revolu- 
tionary treasures of modern times —a task which will succeed in cementing 
a bond of friendship, and encourage a sense of tolerance and deeper under- 
standing among advocates of different shade of opinion. This and other ex- 
cellent features will make this book a valuable addition to your library; we 
cannot recommend it too strongly, as we don’t believe in cheating our read- 
ers out of a good thing. 


“Sabotage,” by E. Pouget, translated by A. Giovannitti. Charles H. Kerr 
& Co., Publishers, 118 W. Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. Price 25 cents. While the 
practise of sabotage is as old as the hills, the literature upon this powerful 
revolutionary weapon is still at its infancy. Sabotage is putting the machine 
of wood and iron on a strike while the human machine remains on the pay- 
roll; in other words it is the withdrawal of efficiency to secure better condi- 
tions; it goes into the master’s heart—his pocketbook. Sabotage has been 
denounced by yellow parties, easy chair philosophers, but its practise, des- 
pite the gods of respectability, will go on until the last vestige of exploitation 
has disappeared—then we will talk about the dignity of labor. 
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cents per copy. 55 West 28th St., New York City. Emma Goldman, Publisher 


“INDUSTRI AL CONSPIR ACIES »? Is an able criticism 


against economical 
and political institutions by Clarence Darrow. Read this pamphlet and recom- 
mend it to your friends. Otto Newman, Box 701, Portland, Ore. Price 10 cents 


“a %” By Earl Ford and Wm. Z. Foster. An able 
SYNDICALISM and thorough exposition of the philosophy 
and tactics of Syndicalism. 1000 S. Paulina Street, Chicago. Price 10 cents 


66 M ARY SH AUGHNESSY” A powerful story depicting 


the sorrowful experience of a 
department store gisl Price 5 cents. Send yaur orders to the office of WHy? 


66 7°*? By Emil Pouget. Sabotage is anything that will 
SAB OTAGE pull out, push back or break off the profits of cap- 
italism, Price 25 cents. Chas. H. Kerr & Co., 118 W. Kinzie St.. Chicago, IU. 


I. W. W. PUBLICATIONS gooxane, Wash. Solidarity: 112 


Hamilton Ave. E., Cleveland, O. The Lumberjack, Box 78, Alexandria. Ia. 


A BOLD BOOK Prison Memoirs of an Anarchist by Alexander 
Berkman. Price $1.50, Postage 15 cents. Seven 
illustrations, 544 pages. M. E. Pub. Co. 55 West 28th Street, New York City 


THE HOUSE OF GOWRIE Write for their book and pam- 


philet catalog of radical stuff. 
It’s full of new things. The House of Gowrie. 364 Wendell Street, Chicago, Ill. 


